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SIX. 

1 N the courſe of our acquaint- 
1 ance, we, or rather you, have 
diſcuſſed, almoſt every point of mi- 
litary knowledge. If there is any 
thing worthy the attention of the 
ſoldier in the following diſcourſe, I 
, owe it to you: it is therefore juſt I 
| ſhould acknowledge the ſource from 
whence it ſprung; accordingly. I in- 
ſeribe it to you, and at the ſame time 
thank 


— a „% 


DEDICATION. 
thank you for the many favors you 


haye conferred upon me. I have 
che honor to be with the higheſt 


eſteem and R 
| * 
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FPaoour moſt grateful, 
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FRENCH POLITICS, Se. 


II is impoſſible to calculate, with any 

degree of probability, the duration 
and event of a war, unleſs we are ac- 
quainted with the political ſyſtem, prin- 
ciples of government, and reſources of 


the contending powers. I ſhall, there- 
fore, give a ſhort view of them, which 


will enable the Reader to form ſome 
judgment of the preſent ſtate of affairs. 


GHR 
HIL E the Houſe of Auſtria 
Was all- powerful in Europe, 
and poſſeſſed of many provinces on 


the weſt ſide of the Rhine, now units; 
B ed 


We 
ed- to France, it was evident that the 
French nation could have no. other 
permanent ſyſtem of politics, but that 
which tended to reduce that Houſe 
within narrower bounds, particularly in 
the Low Countries, and towards the 
Rhine. Accordingly, we find France 
continually employed in raiſing diſtur- 
bances in Germany, Italy, Spain, &c. 
and exciting the different powers of 
Europe and Turkey againſt Auſtria, 
Richelieu having reduced the Hugo- 
nots, took an active part at the latter 
end of the war, which had been main- 
tained 1 in Germany for near thirty years; 
and by the treaty of Weſtphalia, the 
French, as one of the guarantees, ob- 
tained a right to interfere in the affairs 
of Germany, of which they have availed 
themſelves on every occaſion to embar- 
. raſs the Houſe of Auſtria. More than 
once, they brought her to the brink of 
deſtruction, and had it not been for the 
powerful ſupport and "aſſiſtance of the 


maritime 


NV 
maritime powers, particularly of Eng- 
land, ſhe muſt have fallen a victim to 
the ambition of France. Thoſe powers 


who feared Auſtria, very naturally looked 


up to France for protection, and increaſed 
her ſtrength by the addition of their 


forces. 


During the minority of Lewis XIV. 
the adminiſtration of Mazarine was al- 


moſt totally confined to domeſtic occur- 


rences, which were ſufficiently embar- 


raſſing to occupy his whole attention. 


Lewis XIV. on taking the reins of 
government, purſued the ſyſtem of his 
predeceſſors with regard to Auſtria. Hav- 
ing, in the beginning of his reign, met 
with great ſucceſs in war, and added 
ſome provinces to his crown, he be- 
came ambitious, from that principle, 
rather than from neceſſity, (for he was 
already ſufficiently powerful to have no- 
thing to fear from Auſtria) Lewis did 
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not ceaſe to. embroil Europe, almoſt 
during his whole reign. In the courſe 
of his wars, he found himfelf checked, 
chiefly by the maritime powers ; Eng- 
land was out of his reach ; without ſhips 
of war nathing could be done againſt 
her. Seconded by able miniſters, in 
a few years, to the aſtoniſhment of all 
the world, he raiſed a powerful fleet, 
and, for a little time, maintained a ſupe. 
riority at ſea, of which he availed him- 
ſelf in an attempt to reinſtate James II. 
on the throne of England, but without 
ſucceſs. The confederacy formed againſt 
the French monarch on the continent 
became ſo powerful, particularly towards 
the cloſe of his reign, that the whole 
force of his kingdom was ſcarce {uffi- 
cient to reſiſt the progreſs of the allied 
armies. The marine was of courſe aban- 
doned, and ſunk nearly into the inſig- 
nificant ſtate in which he found it. Soon 
after Lewis XV. had mounted the 
French throne, Cardinal Fleury became 

| prime 
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prime miniſter ; | happily for France; 
who wanted peace to recover from the 
_ innumerable lofles which the ambition 

of Lewis XIV. had brought upon her. 
This prelate, from principle, as well as 
temper, purſued invariably a pacific ſyſ- 
tem; the wars excited by the turbu- 
lent ſpirit of Alberoni for the kingdom 
of Naples, and that on the Rhine, occa- 
ſioned by the pretenſions of Auguſtus II. 
to the throne of Poland, were tranſi- 
tory, and of very ſhort duration. The 
Houſe of Auſtria having imprudently 
engaged in- that quarrel, Fleury availed 
himſelf of her diſtreſsful ſituation, to 
tear Lorraine from her, which connected 
and completed the French frontier on 
the German ſide: 


On the death of Charles VI. a new 
and general war broke out in Germany, 
wherein the maritime powers engaged 
alſo. Cardinal Fleury wiſhed to keep 


France neuter, believing either that Au- 
| {tria 


x. 
ſtria would find ſufficient employment 
from the ſeveral Princes who formed 
pretenfions to the Emperor' s ſucceſſion ; 
and that by remaining neuter, the French 
might mediate and dictate the terms of 
peace, without partaking of the dangers 
and expences of the war: Or, perhaps, 
judging that France, recovered from her 
loſſes, and ſtrengthened by her new ac- 
quiſitions, would always be. a match for 
Auſtria hereafter, whatever might be 
the event of the war. The cardinal, 
however, was overuled, and a general 
confederacy was formed againſt the Houſe 
of Auſtria, Which tended to annihilate 
her entirely: Indeed the ſucceſs did not 
anſwer the hopes and expectations of 
the confederates, and things remained 
in great part, as they were at the com- 
mencement of the war. The King 
of Pruſſia acquired Sileſia, the King of 
Sardinia increaſed his poſſeſſions in 
Lombardy, and a ſettlement was pro- 
cured for Don F in the ſame 


country. 


(iy 1 
country. The French and Spaniſh trade 
ſuffered greatly in 'the courſe of this 
war; for the expences of the land ar- 
mies in Germany and Italy were ſo ex- 
ceſſive, that no effort could be made by 
theſe two powers to eſtabliſh a marine; 
ſo that we remained entirely maſters of 
the ſea: Our trade and navigation in- 
creaſed, and furniſhed the means to 
purſue the war on the continent. 
France in the. mean time, excited diſ- 
turbances in Scotland, which ſoon were 
quelled ; becauſe, for want of a marine, 
ſhe. could not ſupport them, had the 
really meant to do it. 


The laſt war offers us a new ſyſtem 
of politics adopted by the French, con- 
trary and oppoſite to that which they 
had for many ages proſecuted. The 
Houſe of Auſtria being no longer an ob- 
ject of fear or jealouſy, they engaged in 
a confederacy, calculated for her ag- 
grandizement, at the expence of a 
| B 4 Prince 
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Prince whoſe alliance they had heretg# 


fore, and ought always to have courted. 


However formidable they might believe 
France to be, Auftria had likewiſe en- 
creaſed in wealth, power, and, above 

her adminiſtration, in regard to 


finances, Sc. was much improved. It 
ſeemed, therefore, highly advantageous 


for the French that there ſhould be 
Princes in Germany, able, in ſome de- 
gree, to check the power of Auſtria. 


Pruſſia was, of all others, the moſt pro- 


per to be oppoſed to her, as they had 
done it with ſucceſs during the pre- 


ceding war. There 1s no expläning a 


ſyſtem ſo very contrary to the apparent 
intereſts of France, unleſs we ſuppoſe 
that court had an after game t6 play, 
as Circumſtances might offer, during the 
courſe of the hoſtilities. 
The French originally engaged to fur- 


mſh only twenty-four thouſand men, 


had 


avowedly to deliver Saxony; and, if that 


„ 


bad been effected, 'tis probable. they 


would have forced the contending par- 
ties to conclude ſuch a peace as they 


approved of. They had a numerous 


army to enforce their mediation. I 


cannot think they intended ſeriouſly to 


promote in the leaſt the greatneſs of their 
ancient rivals in power, and much leſs 


at the expence of Pruſſia, whom they 
will find a powerful and neceſſary ally, 
in caſc of any future war with the for- 
mer. The negotiations at Teſchen laſt 
year, and the part they acted there, 


evince that they are not real friends to 


the Houſe of Auſtria. 


By engaging nid in the war in 


Germany, it 1s probable the French 


thought they might direct their prin- 
cipal attention to their marine, and to 


the defence of their colonies. All their 


ſchemes were defeated by the extraor- 


dinary efforts of the King of Pruſſia, 


and the allied army. Their new-raifed 
| fleet 
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gert being beat and diſperſed, dur ſupe= 
riority at ſea enabled us to overcome 
every obſtacle z- we conquered all we 
attacked; and reduced the Houſe of 
Bourbon fo low, that we might have 
preſcribed any terms of peace. Unhap- 
pily we miſtook entirely in the choice 
of our acquiſitions, ſome of which, fo 
far from being advantageous have been 
one of the principal cauſes that brought 
the preſent calamities upon us. We 
attend too much to the contracted, and 
very often ſelfiſh, views of the mer- 
chants; we a& upon too narrow a ſcale, 
like traders, and ſeldom as a powerful 
nation. In forming treaties, a Miniſter 
ſhould have the whole globe before his 
eyes, and by no means confine himſelf 
to this or that province, or branch of 
trade; theſe are not to be overlooked, 
but they muſt never ſerve as a founda- 
tion for a treaty, unleſs you mean to re- 
duce the nation to a company of mer- 
cantile people. Towards the end of 

the 
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the war the Duke of Choiſeul became : 
all- powerful in the French Miniſtry. 


He is a man of a bold, extenſive, and 


enterpriſing genius. His country found 
in him” the vaſtneſs of Richeheu, the 
activity of Louvois, the magnificence of 
Seignelay, the amiableneſs of Pompone 
and . . . . they diſmiſſed him. He pro- 
jected and concluded the Family Com- 
pact, which unites the different branches 
of the Houſe of Bourbon in the cloſeſt 
connection, and we now ſee the effects 
of that e of politics. 


The great lofles 155 the Preurh ſuf- 
fered during the laſt war, the imminent 
danger with which the taking of the 
Havannah, in particular, threatened the 
reſt of the Spatiſh dominions in Ame- 


rica, very naturally drew the whole 
attention of both nations to us. It 


was obvious that while we were ſu— 


Perior at ſea, notwithſtanding the diſ- 


proportion of our land forces, in any 


future 
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future conteſt, their Colonies would 
always be expoſed to the ſame danger, 
and if loſt, might not always be re- 
| ſtored at a peace. They have therefore 
attended to their marine alone; and 
have purſued this meaſure with ſuch 
induſtry and activity, that a fleet has 
been raiſed by them which aſtoniſhes 
Europe, and muſt be very alarming. ta 
England. It is impoſſible to foreſee 
how far ſucceſs may correſpond with 
their force or their ambition. Their 
views are great, and tend to reduce us 
within very narrow limits. That no- 
thing ſhould divert them from their 
main object, the French have, with the 
utmoſt care, avoided and prevented a 
German war, which might have en- 
gaged a part of their forces, and fruſtrate 
the general deſign againſt our country. 


The preſent ſtate of affairs enables us 
to reſolve a political problem, often diſ- 
cuſſed 


6 


euſſed within and without doors, vis. 
Whether continental connections are 
uſeful or otherwiſe to this nation? 1 
need not recapitulate the arguments for 
and againſt them; ſuffice it to ſay, that 
while we paid allies on the continent, 
the attention of France was ſo intirely 
taken up in the different wars in Ger- 
many, that ſhe could not raiſe a marine 
in any degree proportioned to ours; 
that we have conſtantly maintained a 
deciſive ſuperiority at ſea, which in- 
creaſed the power, glory, and political 
influence of the nation, notwithſtanding 
the immenſe ſums which were ſent 
abroad for ſuch connections; that ſince 
we have abandoned the continental ſy- 
ſtem, France has acquired an unlimited 
influence in the different courts of Eu- 
rope; 1 anxjety on that fide, ſhe 


has been enabled to direct the whole 
force of the Houſe of Bourbon againſt 
England alone, and God knows what 
may be the iĩſſue of this, 1 fear, unequal 

conteſt. 


C6). 
conteſt. Let us draw a veil over ſuch aty 
alarming proſpect : Let every man exert 
himſelf to the utmoſt of his power for 


the ſervice of his King and Country, that 


we may avert the ſtorm which hangs 
over our heads, and baffle the efforts of 
our combined enemies, 


i 


Whoever” conſiders the poſition of 


England, and of its Colonies, will per- 
ceive that our very exiſtence depends on 


this circumſtance alone, viz. that we 


ſhould be ſuperior at ſea; all our poli- 
tics ought therefore to be directed to that 
object ſingly. Had we millions of armed. 


men, equal. in diſcipline to the Pruſ- 


ſans, they can be of no ule to defend 


our trade or Colonies ; and if we are 
reduced to defend England, all 1s over. 
Why has our fleet been neglected ? Why 
have the national funds been conſumed: 
and exhauſted to multiply land forces, in- 
ſtead of being applied to raiſe a powerful 


fleet, which 1s the only force that can 


protect 


| 
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protect us? It 1s impbffible to explain 


this by any principle of reaſon; our mi- 
htia alone are more than ſufficient! to re- 
pel any invaders, if our fleet be fuperior 
to theirs; and even the idea of an in- 


vaſion in that caſe is abſird. Standing 


| armies appear an uſeleſs burthen; and 


now, to our colt, they will be found 
totally inadequate to the defence o—_ 


land and its. Colonies. 


Having ad continental con- 
nections, it became more than ever ne- 
ceſſary to apply all our reſources to the 
fleet. The queſtion is by no means, 
whether it be equal or ſuperior to what 
it was at any other period? I atk, why it 


is not ſuperior to the fleet of the Houſe 


of Bourbon? Does it ariſe from want. of 


funds or men? Why do we not appro- 


priate the ſums employed in levying 
numberleſs corps, to build ſhips and raiſe 
twenty or thirty thouſand marines? Why 


are not the new levies converted into 


marines? 
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marines *! With proper encouragement 
this may be done, and unleſs it is done, 
we ſink under the N forces of the 


enemies. 7 


Land forces are nothing. Marines 


are the only ſpecies of troops pro- 
per for this nation; they alone can de- 


fend and protect it effectually. During 
the peace they garriſon all your ports 
in each quarter of the globe; in time of 
war your fleet is inſtantly manned; and 
by employing many of them, fewer ſea- 
men are wanted in proportion. Beſides, 
a fleet having on board twelve or fifteen 


thouſand marines, is equal to almoſt any 


enterprize againſt the enemy's ſettle- 
ments, and keeps them in continual anx- 
iety in every part of the world. By 
this means the expence and delays attend- 
ing the embarkation of a conſiderable 
body of land forces, deſtined to attack 
the enemy, would be ſpared, and the 
ſucceſs become more certain. Every 


) other 


#87 7} 
other method to prevent the final ruin 
eh of this country will be hurtful or ins 
Jo effectual. A powerful fleet and thirty 
| thouſand marines, I repeat it, will ſave 
us from dgſtruction; and nothing elſe. 
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Oe tbo Prez of Nations, 


bas given any data which can 
enable us to calculate the force of 


nations; it is therefore with diffidence 
that I propoſe my ideas on the ſubject. 


I think that the power and ſtrength of a 
nation depend on the number of its in- 


habitants and the quantity of their in- 


duſtry. This can be found and eſti- 


mated only by the yearly revenues raiſed. 


on the ſubject, which bear a given pro- 
portion to the yearly production of the 
whole nation. It is the revenue which 
enables the Sovereign to maintain fleets 
and armies.: It is the number of inha- 


bitants which furniſhes men for the one 


and the other; and in theſe I place 


the abſolute force of a nation; for its 


Zelative Force will depend On poſi- 


tion, 


O AUTHOR that I know of 


MON 


1 
tion, quality of induſtry, ſtrength 6f 
contiguous powers; militiaty ſyſtem, 
nature of the government; Gc. which 
vary often in the courſe of a few 
years: It is therefore neceſſary we 
ſhould attend only to the abſolute force 
bf nations, when we compare them 
with each other; in order to form a 
general ſcale, "by which we meaſure 
their ſtrength: 


France eontains above twenty mil- 
lions of inhabitants: the yearly revenues 
of that kingdoin amount to above ſix- 
teen millions ſterling, ſive of which 
being appropriated to pay the intereſt 
of the national debt, eleven only will 
remain free; and according to our ſyſ- 
tem, the abſolute force of the French 
hation will be thirty-one. ” 


Spain contains more than ſeven mil- 
lions and a half of inhabitants in Eu- 
rope, and above two in Ameriea, with 
| E222 ap 
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4 yearly revenue of above five millions; 
ſo. that her abſolute force will amount 


to about fifteen. Conſequently the ab- 


ſolute force of the Houſe of Bourbon 
will be found equal to forty-ſix. 


To this ſum may be added that of 
our Revolted Colonies, which increaſes 
ſtill the force united againſt us. 5 
I wiſh that others, better informed 
than I am, would calculate the force of 
my own country upon this principle, 


and; compare it with that of the Houſe- 


of Bourbon: though the contraſt might 
appear very unfavourable to England, 
I don't doubt but her relative force 
compared alſo with that of her enemies, 
would make amends for the enormous 
diſproportion in point of inhabitants and. 


revenues. 


CHAP 


Chap, 


Of the * between the Din of Gor 
vernment and the State af. Mar. 


ESPO TIS SM acts with the wy 

dity of a torrent ; like it it leaves 
deſolation and ſolitude behind, or it de- 
clines into a lethargy. In deſpotiſm there 
is no ſyſtem; its motions are inſtanta- 
nebus, and ariſe from trifles, or the ca- 
price of a moment. They are extremely 
violent, but tranſitory. If you can reſiſt, 
or more ſafely avoid, their firſt impetu- 
oſity, you will eaſily conquer in the end. 


Monarchy, though not ſo violent and 
rapid in its motions, is ſufficiently ſtrong 
to collect and exert the national forces, 
When endowed with wiſdom, it directs 
them, ſo that they procure the moſt 

C 3 general 
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general and permanent advantages. ; It 
is like a majeſtic river, which, if kept 
within bounds, and its waters judici- 


ouſly diſtributed, embelliſhes and en- 


riches the country. But when Admi- 


niſtration is too violent, this beneficent 
river becomes à torrent, and ruins the 
country: If weak, it branches out intq 
2 thouſand ſmall rivulets, which 9 


dwindle to nothing. 


As in monarchies the whole power of 
the ſtate 1s centered in one man, and 
the exerciſe of 1t depends upon his will 
alone, to prevent a ſudden and capri- 
cious uſe of it, which in a ſhort time 


might ruin the ſtate, it ought to be a : 


maxim eſtabliſhed in this kind of govern- 


ment, that the adminiſtration ſhould be 


confided to many people, that the de- 


partments ſhould be ſeparated, and that 


the council of ſtate ſhould be nume- 
rous, becauſe the government of one 
man being — quick and violent, it 
requires 


_ 9 * 
requires a number of checks to prevem 
an improper uſe, or rather abuſe, of ſuch 
extenſive powers. 8 


As all military operations require vi- 
gour and corfftancy, it is evident that 
a monarchical government is ſingularly 
adapted to war. Different from deſpotiſm, 
regular plans and ſyſtems may be purſued, 
and the government is ſufficiently ſtrong 
to execute them with the neceſſary vigour. 
As the ſubjects are attached to the Seve- 
reign chiefly by the idea of glory, they 
chearfully concur with him in ſupport- 
ing an offenſive war; if ſucceſsful, 
their efforts increaſe, and therefore are 
not eaſily checked. Misfortunes, and 
conſequently a defenfive war, allay their 
courage. They ſoon perceive; they 
do not fight for themſelves, and feel only 
the miſeries of the war, which they ſup- 
pole is carried on to gratify the arnbi- 
tion and caprice of the ſovereign, or of 
| ſome favourite, Hence it is, that mo- 
Cd marchies 
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narchies 1 in general are more adapted tg 


an offenſive than a defenſive War. 


Purſuing the metaphor adopted above, | 
I will fay that a republican government 


is like a great river, formed by a multi- 


plicity of ſprings and rivulets, different in 
that from a deſpotic, or a monarchy, wh ich | 
ariſes from one alone. If the compariſon 
be juſt, it follows, that in this kind of go- 
vernment there ſhould be a ſufficient, 
force to collect and unite the different 
ſprings, and give the whole that preciſe 
direction which 18 moſt adyantageous, 
A republican government however la- 
bours under this very great diſadvan- 
tage : It 1s almoſt impoſſible to deter- 
mine what degree of power ought to 
be veſted in the executive part of 
the ſtate, ſo that i it ſhould be ſufficient to 
anſwer eyery purpoſe of government, 
and how to form ſuch checks as may 
effectually prevent any abuſe of that 
power to the danger of the ſtate. Js it 


1 too much, liberty 1 18 gone I” is it too lit- 


tle, 


© 6. 


" te, anarchy enſues. The very long 
duration of the republic of Venice would 
induce one to conclude, that thoſe wiſe 
republicans had reſolved this very dif- 
ficult problem, 


The extreme difficulty of collecting, 
uniting, and directing the national forces 
in a republican government, ſhewbs that it 
is by no means calculated for war, and 
much leſs for an offenſive one. Its prin- 
ciples being founded in equality, it is evi- 
dent that war of every kind ought to be 
avoided, becaule it neceflarily throws too 
much power into the hands of one or few 
men, which finally deſtroy the govern- 
ment. It is alſo from the want of unity and 
ſufficient force to exert the powers of the 
ſtate, that all confederacies, however for- 
midable, have failed in their ſchemes, if 
the war has been of any duration. The fac 
mous league of Cambray, the leagues 
formed againſt France at different times, 
and againſt Auſtria; that againſt Pruſſia 
in the laſt war, | and a hundred more, 
; were 


CJ. 
were diſſolved without producing any 
effect proportzoned to their forces. 


Republics, unleſs formed upon mi- 
litary principles, as was that of the 
Romans, are totally unfit for action, 
Nothing could unite the Greek repub- 
lics againſt Perſia, till the time of 
Alexander the Great, when they had 
nearly loſt their liberty; but when 

attacked, what prodigious efforts did 
they not make for the common cauſe, 
It i>certainly true, that republics, un- 
leſs forced by the immediate ſenſe of 
danger, never have that unanimity and 
vigour neceſſary to carry on a war with 
-any probability of ſucceſs, and there- 
fore are proper only for a defenſive war, 
There, indeed, their efforts increaſe in 
proportion to the danger with which 

Fl f they are threatened - and if the motives 

| ariſe from civil or religious principles, 
they generally become invincible, When 
ſuch motives diſappear, and the ſenſe 

of danger vaniſhes, each party purſues 

| Its 
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its own intereſt, and the confederacy 
is diſſolved. 


1 am fo convinced of the truth of this 
reaſoning, that I haye not the leaſt doubt, 
if we could hold New-York, Long 
Iſland, Rhode Ifland, and Philadelphia, 
and ceaſe to make thoſe fruitleſs and 
unmeaning excurſions in the American 
woods, that the Congreſs and the rebel 
people, no longer united by the ſenſe of 
fear, would ſoon diflolve their confe- 
deracy, and a more favourable oppor- 
tunity would offer of reſtoring peace 
and union between them and rhe mother 
country. The troops employed on the 
American Continent might enable us to 
{rike ſome capital ſtroke m the Welt 
Indies, which would conſtrain our ene- 
mies to bring a great part of their forces 
to that country ; for in the Weſt Indies 
is their weak part, and there they may 
be attackedwith advantage. 


CHAP, 


(8 ) 
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of the INV ASION expected. 


HILE the terrors of an invay 
ſion and its conſequences hang 
over our heads, it is the duty of every 
man to contribute with his perſon and 


advice to the ſupport of the ſtate, and 
point out the means which appear pro- 
per to defeat the deſigns of our enemies. 
With this view I have wrote the fol- 


lowing diſcourſe on the ſuppoſed inva- 


ſion, and hope it may ſerve, in ſome 


meaſure, to render it fruitleſs, and in- 


ſpire government, as well as the nation 
in. general, with that confidence which 


the ſituation of our affairs require. With- 
out confidence, his Majeſty cannot avail 
himſelf, with any proſpect of ſucceſs, of 
the national forces: 


The 
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The enemies, ſuperior at ſea, and more- 
over, having a land force ſufficient for 
any purpoſe, may have three objects in 
view. The firſt and moſt eapital would 
be to land a powerful army in England. 
If ſucceſs ſhould follow their operations, 
it is evident we muſt con lude a peace on 
any terms, and the war is ſoon brought 
to an end. This eta is deci- 

ſive, and therefore .preferable to any 
other. | | 


Their next object might be to take 
poſſeſſion of the Weſtern provinces, and 
to maintain themſelves there for a fe- 
months only, without making any further” 
progreſs into the country; then our com- 
merce would be totally intercepted, and' 
our whole attention confined to the im- 
mediate defence of the ſtate ; fo that our 
foreign ſettlements would, in. a ſhort | 
time, fall of courſe into their hands. 
Such an expedition is very bold, but it 
is equally dangerous, and it might prove 

fatal 


J 
fatal to their army. It is poſſible, there- 
fore, that their ſhew and parade ſhould 
be intended, only to keep us at home, 
and ruin our trade, while, with the reſt 
of their forces, they attack our colonies, 
Gibraltar, Minorca, &c. 


Finally; to increaſe our diſtreſs, the 
combined enemies may Wy ifteen or 
twenty thouſand men in Bay of 
Galway, and cover 3 with 
the Shannon. The inhabitants of 
Connaught, equally poor and igno- 
rant, might be induced to join them, 
and it would not be an eaſy matter to 
drive their army out of that country, if 
their fleet could ſupport their army with 
proviſions. Such a ſcheme offers all the 
\ advantages of the former, without being 
ſubject to the fame difficulties as he ſe- 
cond ; the ſeaſon being now far advanced, 
it is probable they may not think it eli- 
gible to attempt an invaſion in England 
tor the preſent, and next year we ſhall 

| be 


S 
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be much better prepared to receive 
them. Perhaps they may then find it 
too dangerous an undertaking, and with- 
out adopting any of the two firſt plans we 

have ſuppoſed, they will attempt to land ir 
Ireland, or only ſhew themſelves in the 
Channel. However, as an invaſion of Eng- 
land, with a powerful army, may be at- 
tended with fatal conſequenees, I ſhall 


confine my obſervations to that alone, 


and endeavour to ſhew how It may be 
fruſtrated. 


| The appearance and force of the com- 
bined fleet prove the intention of bring- 
ing affairs to a ſpeedy concluſion, and had 
they met with us, and fought with ſue- 
cels, I have not the leaſt doubt they would 
have invaded this kingdom with a formi- 
dable number of troops. Every thing was 
then, and is now, prepared for that purpoſe: 
when I conſider their immenſe ſuperiori- 
iT, and 20 te the ee event of a 
battle, 


ment, and at this 


6329 | 
battle, I cannot help applauding thoſt 
councils which tended to avoid it, as well 
as the prudence with which they were 
followed. Time ar oF delays, at this mo- 


aſon of the year, are 
a victory. Had we beat the combined 
fleet, little more would have been at- 
tained, whereas the lofs of a battle might 
have been fatal. 1% La 


While: « our e is entire, though 
we may, for a time, be forced out of the 
fea, yet am I perſuaded that no invaſion 


can take place. It is always a dangerous 
enterprize, and not to be attempted 


while there remains a poſſibility of our 
appearing at ſea; which may happen 
from a thouſand circumſtances ariſing 
from wind and weather, in the winter 
eſpecially, when the combined fleet muſt 
ſeparate, and all communication with the 
army they may have landed muſt be 
cut; off. Our fleet, in the mean time; 
may Intercept their * and block 


> 
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up the harbour when they have eſta- 


bliſhed their d#p/ts; fo that in a ſhort 


time their troops muſt periſh, It is not 
enough that they debark an army, it 
muſt be continually ſupplied and pro- 
tected from France, otherwiſe, however 
numerous, it cannot make any progreſs 
or penetrate into the country. 


If contrary to our hopes and expec- 
tations, the Britiſh Fleet is beat and drove 
into ſome harbour, and the enemy does 

land a powerful army, we muſt not de- 
ſpond, nor by groundleſs fears facilitate 
the ſucceſs of the invaders; a juſt and 
entire confidence in government is ne- 
ceſſary to our preſervation, and the 
common danger ſhould produce an uni- 
on of all parties in the defence of their 
country. It is needleſs to trace the 
cauſes which have brought our affairs 
to this criſis; ſuch a taſk would only 
tend to ſow diviſion and diſcontent, 
when concord and harmony are moſt | 

D required. 
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K 
required. But I would beg leave to re- 
commend to the ſtockholders not to be 
alarmed, and let their fears prevail over 


their reaſon. If, to ſecure their pro- 


perty, they draw on the bankers, and 
attempt at once to realize their ſecurities, 
they will infallibly bring ruin and de- 
ſtruction on themſelves and families. For 
though there be a ſufficient ſum to an- 
ſwer every purpoſe of trade and circula- 
tion, as well as to pay the intereſt allowed 
on ſuch {6 Ecurities, ſucceſſively as it be- 


comes due, yet is there not in this, nor 


in any other country, money cHougt to 
pay off all the principals, and if it is at- 


tempted, a bankruptcy muſt enſue; the 


monied men are ruined, and the whole 
nation is thrown into a convulfion, which 
may prove incurable, particularly if the 
enemy is in the country. Whereas if 
they remain quiet, and repoſe a propet 
confidence in government, we ſhall, no 
doubt, be able to repel the danger which 
threatens us. e reſources of this 
| country 
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country. ire numerous, they are great, 
and when properly exerted, will enable 
us to overcome our enemies, however 
formidable, and force them to lay down 
their arms. 7 

Though the frontier of a country, as 
is that of England, may be very ex- 
tenſive, and therefore ſeems very dif- 
ficult to be defended ; yet upon a due 
examination, . it will. be always found, 
that ſuch a. frontier can be attacked 
only in few points, and that theſe points 
are fixed and determined by the nature 
and poſition of the countries at war. An 
army, like a traveller, muſt neceſſarily 
depart-from a given point, and proceed 
to a given point in the enemy's coun- 
try. The line which unites theſe points, 
I call the Line of Operation. It is mani- 


feſt that all deviation from this, and all 
delays in purſuing the march, are ſo 


much time loſt; and in the end, will 


force an enemy to return either for want 


D 2 of 
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of ſubſiſtence, or by bad weather, c. 
To diminiſh the difficulties which. op- 
poſe the progreſs of the main army 
on the Line of Operation, ſome times 
a corps is made to act on another line 
to create a diverſion ; but ſuch a corps 
can never produce a ſolid advantage, if 
vou attend to the main point, and fruſ- 
trate the deſigns of the principal army. 


When the frontiers of the contending 
powers are contiguous, the magazines 
formed in the country which attacks 
may for ſome time ſupply the in- 
vading army, until by a vidory it is 
enabled to take ſome capital fortreſs, 
and ſecure a tract of the enemy's 
country ſufficient to form a new depot 
to ſupport the whole, or a great part 4 
the troops, during the winter. If this 
cannot be executed, it is evident the 
attacking army muſt, after a fruitleſs 
campaign, return to its own country. 
In proportion as an army advances into 

the 


. „ 
the enemy's country, new dipbis muſt 
be continually formed, and theſe as near 
as poſſible; for when they are at any con- 
ſiderable diſtance, the - convoys arrive 
ſlow, require ſtrong eſcorts, and are ſo 
precarious, that the army can neither 
move nor act, eſpecially if the country 
is cloſe and the enemy active: let him 
give his whole attention to attack your 
communications, and he muſt live day 
and night on your Line of operation. 
In general commanders miſtake the prin- 
ciples of a defenſive war, and very ab- 
ſurdly endeavour to check and ſtop the 
progreſs of an enemy, by oppoſing him 
in front in ſome advantageous poſt, 
which method is, for the moſt part, in- 
effectual or dangerous. You are often 
forced to a general action, whoſe conſe- 
quences may be fatal, as victory will 
enable your adverſary to fix himſelf in 
ſome part of the country, from whence, 
the enſuing campaign, he begins his ope- 
rations ſooner, and with additional ad-: 
3 vents 
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| vantapes. This cannot be done if you 
avoid a general action, and employ 
the greateſt part of your forces on his 
Line of operation, which is the only ef- 
fectual and ſure means to ſtop his pro- 
greſs; let him advance in front, the 
length of his line will weaken it, and 
offer your attacks certain” and deciſive 
ſucceſs, 


11 the frontiers are not contiguous, 
and be ſeparated by the territories of other 
Princes, by foreſts, deſerts, mountains, 
and above all by the ſea; it is clear, 
that ſo many difficulties will occur in 
ſuch an undertaking, as that of an in- 
vaſion, that it is almoſt 3 it 
ſnould ſucceed, 


An army which acts over a branch of 
the ſea, muſt occupy ſome convenient 
and ſafe harbour; gain a great and de- 
cifive battle, or by ſkilful maticeuvres 
force the enemy to abandon ſuch a tract 
of 


. 
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of country as will, in a great meaſure, 
ſupport the aſfallant; for if he depends 
in the ſmalleſt degree on ſhipping, and a 
Precarious navigation for ſupplies, he can- 
not proſecute any ſolid operation, and 
ſucceſſive campaigns will be conſumed 
in fruitleſs and unmeaning excurſions; 
troops muſt, however, return to the 
ſhore to take up their winter quarters, 
and at laſt his men and money being 
exhauſted, he periſhes totally, or aban- 
dons the enterprize with loſs, and i igno- 
miny. . 


From hence it appears that an offen- 
five war muſt be proſecuted with the 
utmoſt vigour and activity; for nothing 
leſs than compleat victories can render 
it ſucceſsful. Conſequently a ' defenſive 
war muſt be carried on with caution 
and prudence, and, above all things, a 

eneral action is to be avoided. You 
oppoſe the enemy in front by occupying 
ſtrong poſts, and with the remainder of 
D 4 Four 
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your forces you act on his flanks and 
rear; which in a ſhort time will reduce 
him, though much ſtronger, to fall back 
and approach his depits. If King Harold 
had followed this doctrine it is probable 
we ſhould have known William the 
Conqueror by his defeat only. 


Let us now apply the principles eſta 
p bliſhed above to the preſent caſe. 


It 1s evident that Breſt is the point 
from whence. the French muſt depart ; 
becauſe all their operations, even when 
they have landed, are connected with 
and depend upon their fleet. But, as 
all operations which depend on naviga- 
tion .are, from its nature, precarious, 
and liable to a thouſand difficulties, they | 
muſt have likewiſe a place of arms in 
this country, a ſpacious. harbour, as near 
their own coaſt as poſſible, &c. and be- 
ſides theſe advantages, abſolutely re- 
quired, the place muſt be fo ſituated 

that 
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that by marching a few miles inland; 
they can occupy ſuch a poſt as will 
render them maſters of a tract of coun. 
try behind their army ſufficient to ſup- 
ply it with ſubſiſtence,on their ſtops z 
without which no progreſs can be made, 
nor can they remain for any conſider- 
able time in any part of the country. 
The plan which offers theſe advantages 
is the moſt eligible of any they can fix 

upon. Dre 


. Plymouth anſwers perfe&ly this de- 


. ſcription. It is a ſafe and convenient 


harbour, near the coaſt of France; and 


by marching only to Chudleigh, the 
invaders will be maſters of Cornwall, 
Devonſhire, and part of Somerſetſhire, 
where they can find proviſions in abun- 
dance; which will enable them to pro- 
ſecute their operations and penetrate fur- 
ther into the country, or, if they chuſe 
to remain there, it would be a difficult 
matter to drive them back, as they 
would 
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would: have a fleet. at Plymouth ; and 
our trade being once deſtroyed, we muſt 
conclude a peace on the terms they chuſe 
to impoſe upon us. I am happy to find 

that ſuch meaſures have been taken by 
| Government for the defence of that 
very important place, as leave us no 
room * fear for it. 


When a coup de main only is 
ended, you muſt debark as near 
the object you have in view as poſ- 
ſible, becauſe the ſucceſs depends on 
ſecrecy and ſurprize; but when you pro- 
poſe to wage war in a country, you are 

to land your troops at a diſtance, that 
you may have time to bring your ſtores 
on ſhore, fortify a camp, take ſome 
capital | poſition, and then proceed gra- 
dually towards the point you have. in 
view. General O'Reilly, in his expe- 
dition againſt Algier, adopted another 
mode, and failed in the enterprize; he 


. 
loſt great part of his army, and his res: 
putation as an officer. 2 
Next to Plymouth, the only place 
which can ſerve the purpoſe of the ene; 
my, is Portſmouth. It has two fine 
roads, St. Helen and Spithead, anda very - 
| ſafe harbour. The town and the dock 
on the land fide are fortified, and cannot 
be taken without a regular fiege, the 
undertaking of which is very difficult, 
though we had no ſhips to defend it. 
The Hand of Portſea lies very low, and 
does not furniſh the neceflaty materials 
to carry on the works required on ſuch 
occaſions, The enemy muſt occupy 
Goſport with part of his army, while 
the remainder carries on the ſiege; and 
if we are maſters of Portſdown, and can 
confine him to the iſland, we are always 
able to ſuccour the place, and force him 
to retire, which he would find no eaſy 
matter, The lines of Goſport are of 
no uſe, and thoſe towards Portſdowyn 


are 
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are againſt us, if the invader is in the 
iſland, being calculated only to ſtop 
an enemy coming from Portſdown, 
which I preſume he will never be pers 
mitted to occupy. The lines of Goſ- 
port are equally imperfect; a good fort 
ſhould be raiſed on a riſing ground, a 
few hundred yards off, which would 
render it impoſſible for the enemy to 
attempt any thing on that ſide. In caſe 
he ſhould ever land in the iſland of 

Portſea, a few redoubts muſt alſo be 
added before the front of the works 
which cover the dock, to prevent his 
approaching near enough to throw ſhells 
mto the dock, which he might now 
do, as thoſe works are not advanced far 
enough into the country; an unreaſon- 
able reſpect for private property having 
occaſioned their being kept too far back. 


When I confidered at firſt the poſi- 
tion of the Iſle of Wight, I thought that 
an enemy might occupy it, and with 

fifteen 
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fifteen or twenty thouſand men keep poſ- | 


ſeſſion of the whole ground; but having 
lately examined it with proper attention; 
I believe now that it is abſolutely impoſ- 
ſible. This iſland runs from Eſt to Weſt, 


and is generally interſected with very high 


mountains, whoſe baſis run quite to the 
ſhore. On the South fide of the iſland 
they riſe by ranges, like an amphitheatre, 
almoſt perpendicular, forty or fifty feet 
high, and the ſummits, excepting in 
very few places, to above a thouſand 
ſo that if any troops are poſted on ad, 
there is no poſlibility of landing. The 


only place where it is leſs difficult is in 


Brading Bay, oppoſite St. Helen's Road. 
This is a ſmall creek between two very 
high hills, which being occupied, will 
prevent a landing. On the South fide 


is a bay, where the ſhore is low, and 


very proper for debarking troops; but 
Sandown Fort defends that bay very 


well. From thence to the weſternmoſt | 
point and the Needles, no place is found 


where 
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where a landing can be attempted, if 
there is the leaſt oppoſition : Beſides the 
coaſt is ſo open and dangerous, that a 
boat, much leſs a fleet, cannot lay at 
anchor an hour without the utmoſt 
riſk of periſhing. From the Needles 
to. Ride you may land any where, .and 
2 fleet may anchor in ſafety, there be- 
ing a ſufficient depth of water for men 
of war to come „ the Needles, 
and all the way up to Spithead. The 
channel between the Needles and Hurſt 
Caſtle is narrow, but it is ſafe for the 
largeſt veſſels. The Caſtle does not ſeem 
ſufficiently ſtrong againſt ſhips of force; 
but if two conſiderable batteries were 
erected on the two points which project 
into the ſea oppoſite the fortreſs, I believe 
that paſs would be perfectly ſecured. 


Though the difficulties which occur 
in landing on the South fide of the 
Iſle of Wight and indeed of approach- 
ing it, ſeem inſurmountable, yet if no 


oppo- 
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| oppoſition is made, it might be effected; 
however, if we conſider the extent of 
the iſland, the great number of very 
| „ High mountains, and of places to land 
from our fide, it will appear that twenty 
thouſand men would not be able to oc- 
cupy it in ſuch a manner as to prevent 
our taking it from them. They muſt 
fortify all the ſhore oppoſite the New 
Foreſt, as well as all the downs or 
mountains behind them; for there is no 
one ſpot on the whole iſland where the 
moſt extenſive fortreſs could, in any 
degree, ſecure the poſſeſſion of it to the 
French. If it is placed on the South 
ſhore there 1 is neither bay nor harbour; 
and by our occupying ſome neighbouring 
mountains the garriſon would be ſtarved 
in it. The ſame difficulty will occur, if 
placed in the centre, or on the Northern 
ſhore, as Cowes, Yarmouth, &c. from 
"whence I conclude, that while England 
exiſts as a nation, an enemy cannot —_ 


. the 


„ 
the Iſle of Wight a month, 2 there 
vere thirty thouſand : men 1n it. 


From Naben to Harwich there 
is no harbour or road which can, in any 
degree, anſwer the purpoſes of an enemy 
who intends to land a conſiderable 
army, and make war in the country. 
The difficulty, though very great, does 
not conſiſt in debarking forty thouſand 
men; it is alſo neceſſary, as I have al- 
ready demonſtrated, that they ſhould 
have a commodious and fafe harbour, a 
place of arms, and be ſo ſituated as to 
keep a ſure and eaſy communication 
with France, eſpecially with Breſt. Such 
a place is not to be found on the whole 
coaſt, except Plymouth and Portſmouth, 
of which enough has been ſaid already. 
The Dutch fleet, they ſay, came up the 
river very well; but how long did they 
remain there? A few hours only. Con- 
ſider, beſides the great difference there 
is between coming from the coaſt of 

5 
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Holland with twenty men of war to 


make a ridiculous, bravado, which laſted 


twenty-four hours, or coming from 
Breſt with a fleet and four or five hun- 
dred tranſports to invade us, and carry 


on a war into the heart of our country. - 


The one is eaſy, the other impracti- 
cable. | | 


Though I am convinced ſuch an at- 
tempt neither will, nor can be made, in 
Suſſex, Kent, or higher up: I don't 

think it impoſſible, that in order to fa- 
cilitate the operations of their main army, 
the enemies may threaten different and 
diſtant parts of the coaſt; but no ſolid 
operation can in my opinion be executed 


but in the Weſt. EO | 


Upon this ſuppoſition, it appears, 


that our troops are too much ſcattered, 
and cannot be brought together without 
a great loſs of time, wherever the enemy 
may land, 
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Whenever a tract of country is to be 
defended, reaſon points out the neceſ- 
ſity of occupying ſome central poſitions, 
with ſtrong corps to the right and left, 
to ſtop the enemy till the whole can be 
collected. The' line'we have io defend ex- 
tends from PLyMoUTH © Dover. Porrs 
Down is the central point on that line. 
I would therefore recommend, that a 
third part of our army be placed there, 
another third on HALL Down, or Hal- 


don Hill, beyond Exeter, and the re- 


mainder on THE LIMITS BETWEEN Sus- 
SEX and KenT. If an attempt is made 
to the Weſtward, the body encamped 
at Portſmouth will march thither, and 
join that on Hall Down, which I ſuppoſe 
inſtantly in motion where the invaſion is 
attempted. The body placed in Suſſex 
may remain there, and by a movement to 
the right or left, be any where, as occa- 
ſion may require, and eaſily repulſe r 
attempt made on that coaſt. 


— 


Should 


(en 
Should the enemy land at Plymouth, 


which I think moſt probable, for the 


reaſons already afligned ; the regiments 
now there will be able to diſpute the 
ground, until thoſe on Hall Down 
can come to their aſſiſtance; and it does 
not require twenty four hours march. 


Oppoſed in front by the corps at Ply- 
mouth, which is covered by the works 
now railing there, as well as by the na- 


tural ſtrength. of the country, and at- 
| tacked in the rear by the troops coming 


from Hall Down, an enemy, though. far 
| ſuperior 1 In number, would find himſelf 


greatly embarraſſed. Surrounded by the 
ſea, by ſtrong forts, and a ſtronger coun- 
try occupied by fifteen or cwenty thou- 
ſand men, without ground ſulſhciently 
extenſive to form a line, I don't conceive 
it poſſible how he could avoid a total 
overthrow. There 13 not a ſpot about 
Plymouth, if properly occupied, and 
protected by the moſt inconſiderable 
work, but will require a ſiege to force you, 
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which cannot be undertaken while you 


have any body of troops in the neigh- 


bourhood. 


The ſame difficulties, and much great- 
er, will occur to an enemy in the iſland 
of Portſea; he can neither ſubſiſt there, 
nor from the adjacent country, if we have 
a camp on Ports Down, and another in 
the New Fokks r. 


From what we have ſaid, it ſeems 
evident that no invaſion can take place, 
until our fleet, intirely drove out of 
the ſea, is forced to hide itſelf for a 
conſiderable time, in ſome harbour; and 


that ſuch an invaſion cannot be proſe- 


cuted with any probability of ſucceſs, 
unleſs the enemy is maſter of Plymouth 
or Portſmouth. Let us now proceed to 


examine, what may be the conſequences, 
in caſe ſuch an event ſhould happen. 


Suppoſing the enemy is in poſſeſſion 
of Plymouth, he cannot remain, there 
for 


CY 


forever; he will, in a ſhort time, be forced 


to penetrate further into the country, 
in order to procure ſupplies of proviſions, 
or abandon his poſt for want of them. To 
remain there with any ſafety, he muſt oc- 
cupy and fortify Mount Edgecombe, and 
the ground behind the King's Brewhouſe, 
as well as all the ground between the 
Tamar and that branch of the ſea which 
runs under Mr. Parker's garden to the 
bridge at the three mile ſtone, coming 
to London; he ſhould moreover have a 
body of troops in Mr. Parker's ground. 

Forty or fifty thouſand men would not 
be ſufficient for the purpoſe, becauſe theſe 
being ſeparated by the ſea and the Ta- 
mar, could not, in caſe of an attack, 
ſupport each other; and if one only of 
them is defeated, the others muſt fall 
ſucceſſively, and in a very ſhort time. 
The greateſt. part of the invaders army 
will naturally be poſted between the Ta- 
mar and the ſea, by the bridge above men- 
tioned, which puts the Dock, Storehouſe, 


E 3 and 
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and Plymouth behind them ; this dif. 
tance is near five miles, and requires 
twenty thouſand men to defend it, which 
they cannot eaſily do, for the ground 
riſes gradually from the ſhore to Dart- 
moor, ſo that you have every poſſible ad- | 
vantage in attacking their poſts. The 
moſt ſure method, however, would 
be to attack the corps placed at Mount 
Edgecombe, which, being beat, the 
others muſt of courſe be deſtroyed, 
Mount Edgecombe is the key of Ply- 
mouth, and muſt be kept with care. 


Though the enemies are in poſſeſſion 
of all the different poſts above mentioned, 
and have thereby a place of arms and a fine 
harbour for their fleet, with which, for a 
time, they may put an entire ſtop to all 
our trade and navigation, yet it can only 
be for a time. The combined fleet cannot 
always remain there, and the army, con- 
ſiſting of fifty or ſixty thouſand men, coop- 
ed up in ſuch narrow limits, cannot ſub- 


fiſt 


” I 
ſiſt by the ſupplies brought from France, 


They muſt therefore advance into the 


country or abandon it. The only de- 
ciſive operation they could execute 
would be, to leave ten thouſand men 


at Plymouth, and with the remain- 


der proceed directly to Hall Down, be- 
tween Chudleigh and Exeter, which is 
about thirty-ſix miles from Plymoyth, 
This poſition 13 very ſtrong, whether it 
is taken with the front towards Exeter, 
or towards Plymouth. There is no paſ- 
ſing between the enemy's right and the 
ſea; and, by an eaſy movement on the 
left, he is in the mountains, through 
which all the weſtern roads muſt paſs 
towards Cornwall. By taking this po- 
ſition, the enemy would be maſter of 
Devonſhire, Cornwall and part of So- 
merſetſhire, which would furniſh ſub- 
ſiſtence in abundance, and having Teigu- 
mouth and Dartmouth very near, he 
would alſo receive from France what- 
ever he wanted. Poſſeſſed of theſe advan- 
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tages, and having a very ſtrong country 
eaſily to bdef ended, it would become 
difficult to drive him back; and while his 


fleet, deſtroying ourtrade, rode triumphant 


at ſea, we ſhould be reduced to accept of 
any peace he chuſed to dictate. It is there- 
fore incumbent upon us to poſt ourſelves 
ſo, that we may be near enough to pre- 
vent an invading army from penetrating 
into the country, if we cannot hinder it 
from taking Plymouth. The means and 
method of doing this, depending chiefly 


on the nature of the country, Iſhall there- 


al) 


fore give a deſcription of it ſo far as it re- 
lates to military operations, 


All countries are either Open or Cle. 
By an open country, I mean that where 
an army, or a conſiderable body of troops, 
can almoſt any where find ſufficient room 
to form in, and to act; conſequent- 
ly by a cloſe country I mean that where 
an army in the courſe of many miles can- 
not find room to form and act in. By 


the 
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the word Defile, I mean a narrow paſs, 


formed by mountains, hills, foreſts, ri- 


vers, moraſſes, hedges, &c. where the 
road 1s ſo contracted, that few men only 
can advance in front. In the firſt ſpe- 


cies of country it is evident that ſuperior 


numbers muſt prevail, if the troops are 
equal in goodneſs, and the com- 
mander knows how to avail himſelf of 
that ſuperiority ; for this plain reaſon, 
that he can bring a greater number of 
men into action at any given time, and 
at any given point, than his adverſary, 
Whereas in a cloſe country, number 
15 nothing, and diſpoſition 1s every thing. 
In ſuch a country points only can be at- 
tacked, and by a given number of men 
only. So that if you occupy theſe points, 
though otherwiſe much inferior ta the 
enemy, you may bring more men into 
action than he, and conſequently pre- 
vail; beſides, theſe points may be 
ſuch as to enable you to attack him in 
front, flank and rear at the ſame time, 


England, 
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England, in general, is of this 
laſt kind ; the weſtern country 1s not on- 
ly very hilly, but alſo, for the moſt 
part, full of incloſures. As you come 
from Exeter towards London, it 1s 
ſo incloſed with hedges and ditches, that 
for many miles together you do not find 
ground ſufficiently open M form twen- 
ty battalions upon; ſo that the high 
road, where an army can alone march, is 
one continued paſs, or defile, winding at 
the foot of the mountains, or through 
the incloſures, of which you may ſee the 
ſpecimen in Plate II. Thoſe mountains 
and hedges being properly occupied, an 
enemy cannot advance a ſtep, and if he 
is once engaged in them, he can never 
extricate himſelf out of the narrow la- 
byrinth, and will be forced to lay down 
his arms. | 


There are two roads which may be 
called military roads, from Plymouth to 
Exeter; the one paſſes by Ivey Bridge, 
Chudleigh, and Aſhburton. The other 

by 


1 
by Ivey Bridge, Totneſs, Newton 
Buſhell and over Hall Down to 
Exeter. On the firſt road there are but 
two places, viz, Hall Down, four miles 
beyond Exeter, and a heath two miles 
beyond Chudleigh, where any conſi- 
derable body of men can form upon. 
The remainder of the road is one con- 
tinued defile, interſected by mountains, 
ravins, hedges, and numberleſs ri- 
vulets, beſides the Teign and the Dart, 
which come from Dartmoor and fall 
into the ſea: Though theſe are not very 
deep, yet being near the mountains, they 
are very rapid, and when the rain falls be- 
come very dangerous torrents; their beds 
are full of large ſtones, and the banks 
high, ſo that you can get over them 
only at the bridges, where the 
high road paſſes. The whole country 
between this road and the ſea coaſt, from 
Exmouth to Plymouth, is exactly the 
ſame, ſo that an army can march but 
in one column. If to avoid the dif- 

: ficulties 
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ficulties which ariſe from ſuch a diſpo- 
ſition, the enemy ſhould ſeparate his 
forces, and advance in two columns, 
along the two roads above men- 
tioned ; there being no communication 
by means of croſs roads, you may attack 


either or both columns | ſeparately, for 


they cannot ſupport each other until 
they come to Hall Down: Nor in all 
that tract of country is there a ſingle 
ſpot where you may not attack the 
enemy in front, flank and rear, ſince 
the road 1s continually winding round 


the foot of the hills, 


Between the Teign and the Dart the 
ground 1s rather more hilly, and more 
eaſily defended, There is but one 
narrow road, which goes from Dart- 
mouth to Newton Buſhel, near which 
the tide flows. A few miles from Dart- 
mouth a branch of it turns off to Tot- 
neſs, and ſeveral paths from the towns on 


the coaſt, as Torbay, Paynton, &c. come 


into the main road. | However, a body 


of 


(&) 


of men landing between Dartmouth and 


Teignmouth, muſt finally paſs through 


Newton Buſhel in their way to Exeter, 


or through Totneſs going to Ply- 


mouth. There goes likewiſe from 
Dartmouth' to Plymouth a road over 
the mountains by Modbury, All 
theſe roads are equally difficult, in- 


ſomuch that no wheel carriages are 


uſed by the farmers, who carry in their 
harveſt on horſes. The only proper 
place between Plymouth and Exmouth 
where ſhips can approach, are Dart- 
mouth and Teignmouth; but as the 


entrance is very narrow, and entirely 


commanded by the mountains, a few 
battalions would eaſily prevent a landing. 


From Teignmouth, towards Exeter, 


there runs a very high mountain called 
Hall Down, or Haldon Hill, already men- 


tioned. The top is a fine plain, whereanu- 


merous army might camp and act. All , 


the roads, as I have faid, to and from the 
1 Weſt, 
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Weſt, ' paſs over it; but an army can 
come upon it only by the two roads, 
leading from Newton Buſhel and Ex- 
mouth, both very difficult. On the 
South ſide towards the Teign and New- 
ton Buſhel, the hill is rapid. On 
the Weſt ſide it fflls gradually, and forms 
many. ſmall hills, like an amphitheatre ; 
at the bottom is a wide valley, very 
much incloſed, on the other ſide of 
which are high mountains, which riſe 
continually, as you advance weſtward. 
On the Eaſt ſide of Hall Down towards 
the ſea are numberleſs hills, whoſe baſis 
form very deep ravins; theſe hills project 
quite into the ſea, which does not admit 
of any convenient place for landing troops, 
and is moreover ſo ſhallow, that no 
ſhips of burthen can approach the ſhore. 
Upon the whole, the country from Ex- 
eter to Plymouth is ſo extremely cloſe 
and difficult, that a few men properly 

| diſpoſed 
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diſpoſed will ſtop and ruin a numerous 
army. EPR 


From Exeter, where moſt of the 


weſtern roads join, there are but two 
roads towards Saliſbury, which may be 


practicable for an army; to Axminſter 
there is only one. At this place begin 


the two, one to the left through Yeovil, | 


Sherborne, Shaftſbury, and over the 
Downs ; the other to the right by Brid- 
port, Dorcheiter and Blandford, to Salis- 
bury. The firſt road as far as Shafts- 
bury is interſected by numberleſs hills 
and vallies, extremely cloſe and culti- 
vated, ſo that an army can march only 
in one column. There is ſearce a ſpot 
where you cannot occupy ſome poſt 
acroſs the road to prevent an ene- 
my from advancing, while the hedges 
on both ſides, lined with your infantry, 
would ſo embarraſs him, that he could 
neither advance or retire, or indeed make 
any defence on the ground for want of 
room 


( 64 ) 
room to form a line. From Shaftsbury 
to Saliſbury the road paſſes over a narrow 
down having on one ſide a high ridge of 
mountains, which runs toward - Bland- 
ford, and Cranbourn chace, and on thre 
other a deep and wide valley very cloſe. | 
This down is alſo cut by a great | 
number of ravins, ſo that very often, \ 
there is not room to form a ſingle battal- 
lion. If the ridge of mountains, and 
the valley are occupied, no army can 
proceed on the high road; nor can it E 
be ſeparated into ſeveral columns, with- 

out expoſing them to be beat in detail, 
as from the nature of the ground they {| 
cannot ſupport each other. The road | 3 
which goes by Bridport is extremely | 
difficult till you are about two miles be- 
yond that place; then the country open- 
ing as far as Saliſbury, becomes leſs in- 
cloſed, and offers every where ground 
ſufficient to form a numerous army upon, 
and very proper for a general action, if 
you are ſuperior in cavalry. 

From 
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From Saliſbury two roads go towards 


London; the firſt by Andover, Baſing- 
ſtoke, Bagſhot, Egham, &e. Near the 
| ſeven mile ſtone a branch goes by Stock- 


bridge over ſome very high hills, and 
Joins it at Baſingſtoke: this branch 
paſſes through an open country, which 
however being very high, offers many 
excellent camps. The firſt is alſo car- 


ried for ſome miles through an open 


country; but about Andover, and from 


thence to Baſingſtoke, and Hartford- A 
bridge it is very cloſe. The other road 
goes by Rumſey, Farnham, &c. through 


a country which 1s ſtill more cloſe than 
the former, and in proportion affords 
greater. advantages in attacking the 
enemy, | | 


It is needleſs to proſecute this deſcrip-' 
tion any further, becauſe I am perſuad- 
ed, that no army, however Jumerous, 
will ever be able to penetrate forty miles 
into the country, if proper methods are 

F taken 
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taken to oppoſe it, and if we know. how 
to avail ourſelves, of the numberleſs re- 
ſources, which may be_drawn from the 
face of the country. And I have no doubt 
from the known experience, firmneſs, 
and abilities of the commander in chief, 
but that the event, ſhould an invaſion 
take place, will juſtify the high truſt 
that his Majeſty has placed in him, and 
fully anſwer the expectations of the 
public. N | 


The deſcription I have given is ex- 
ceedingly imperfect, as no map, plan, 
or drawing, can convey a true military, 
and adequate idea of any country. The 
eye alone, and a good one, accuſtomed 
to view ground on a grand ſcale, very 
different from that of a parade, can do it 
effectually. I think however, that 
what I have faid, if read with attention, 
accompamed- with the Map annexed, 
(Plate 1.) will thew the lines on which 


the enemy can act, as well as the ad- 
vantages 


| CAPE 

advantages or diſadvantages of the coun- 
try, through which ſuch lines muſt 
neceſſarily paſs. The commander in 
chief, and his officers, upon examining 
the ground, will eaſily fix the parti- 
cular points where to act, while theſe 
points, and the motions of the enemy, 
will ſhew how to act, as circumſtances 
may require. 
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Obſervations on the Method of ranging the 
Troops, and of making War, &c. 


HE French army has no doubt 


ſome advantages over ours: It 1s 


compoſed of old corps which have been 


accuſtomed to exerciſe, and diſcipline for 
many years: The officers of the higher 
ranks have ſeen ſervice, and many of 
them have commanded ſeparate corps 
during the laſt war. The habit of being 
united for a long time together, gives 
them a facility in manceuvring,” a con- 


ſiſtency and an adherence of parts, if I 


may ſo call it, not ſo eaſily broke as 
in new levies; all which muſt inſure 


them a great ſuperiority in a plain and 


open country, and in a general action. 
In a cloſe country, where the combat is 
partial, and confined to particular poſts, 
valour and a good diſpoſition will ſup- 


ply in a great meaſure the defects in- 


herent to new corps. 


Though | 


# 


( 6? } | 
Though in point of diſcipline our e- 
nemies enjoy ſome advantages over us, we 
poſſeſs ſo many over them in every other 
reſpect, that, if we avail ourſelves of 
them, there can be no room left to fear 
the event. 


1ſt, The face of the country forces 
them to march in one column; and this 
difficulty alone overbalances almoſt eve- 
ry other advantage, 


2dly, They have but little caval- 
ry, Which from the nature of the coun- 
try may not, if we chuſe it, ever have 


an opportunity of acting : 


3dly, They can have no heavy artille- 
ry, and not many field pieces, compared 
to what we can bring into the field. 


4thly, They can have no other pro- 
viſions but what they bring with them, 
which, however abundant it may ſeem, 
will laſt only for a very ſhort time. 
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5Fthly, They can never have a ſuffi 
cient number of horſes and carriages ta 
tranſport their ſtores, artillery, baggage, 
proviſions, &c. which will retard their 
march, ſo that they cannot advance a- 
bove a mile or two a day; 


6thly, When they proceed from the 


ſhore, they can form no magazines in 


the country, and muſt be ſupplied from 
their original depot; and when their 


line of communication is protracted to 
a certain length, half their army will 
not be ſufficient to eſcort their convoys, 
which you may, and muſt intercept. 
This will not only retard their pro- 
greſs, but very ſoon ſtop them entirely, 
and force their army to go back. They 
have but this alternative, to gain a great 
and deciſive victory, or abandon the en- 


terpriſe. They cannot remain on the 


ſpot, in a cloſe country, ſurrounded by 
mountains on every fide, and thoſe oc- 
cupied by our troops: and we have no- 
thing to do but to profit of theſe advan- 


tages, and avoid a general action. 


7thly, 


1 

ythly, They cannot ſend detach- 
ments, or deviate from the great road, 
without being expoſed to certain de- 
ſtruction: Whereas we, availing our- 
ſelves of every croſs road, and path, 
can without riſk attack their whole line of 
march, and ſoon throw it into confuſion. 
They can act on that line only; whereas 
we can act where, and when we pleaſe. 


To theſe natural advantages we may, 
I think, procure others from a different 
manner of ranging the troops, and of 
carrying on the war, 


The preſent mode of ranging the infantry 
three men deep, armed with mutkets only, 
is ſubject to many and yery great defects. 


Firſt, The line becomes too extenſive, 
and is therefore weak ; it cannot advance 
in any ground, particularly in a cloſe 
one, without the greateſt difficulties and 
delays, contrary to the very principle of 
military operations, which ſhould be as 
quick as lightning. 7 


Secondly, It is inadequate to almoſt 
| | every 
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every purpoſe of war, as well againſt 
infantry as cavalry, and proper only for 
fighting at a diſtance. If you approach 
the enemy, the line is too weak, the 
arms too ſhort for a ſhock, and vete- 
ran troops will have a deciſive ſupe- 
riority, Placed behind entrenchments, 
hedges, ditches, &c, which naturally 


offer great advantages, you can make no 


reſiſtance from the moment the enemy 


attacks them, ſo that unleſs you keep 


him off by your fire, he penetrates 
ſomewhere, and you muſt abandon the 
whole, or be taken in flank, and cut 
to pieces, 1 


To remedy theſe defects, I humbly 


propoſe, that the infantry be ranged four 


deep, and that the fourth rank be armed 
with a Pike eleyen or twelve feet long, 
two feet of which muſt be made of 


Neel, two inches broad, to cut on each 


ſide, without any hatchet, or croſs bar, 
that it may eaſily paſs through the hedg- 
es. This fourth rank muſt be compoſed 
of the talleſt and ſtrongeſt men, 


This 


("9 

This formation will render the line 
leſs extenſive, ſtronger, and much more 
active, is proper for every operation, and 
particularly adapted to our country, eve- 
ry where incloſed with hedges and ditch- 
es. In a plain, no infantry formed in 
the uſual manner can reſiſt its ſhock, 
an inſtant, or even approach your line, 
much leſs if this is placed hehind an 
entrenchment, or hedge. Moreover, if 
you form a battalion or two into ſquares, 
protected by ſome howitzers on the 
flank, no cavalry, however brave, can 
overturn them. The three firſt ranks 
protected by a row of Pikes, which 
project before them at leaſt five feet, 
will feel the advantage, and ſoon find 
their ſuperiority in whatever ground 
they are attacked, as well as in attack- | 
ing the enemy :—(Pl/ate 3.)—Let an 
experiment be made, the event wall 
ſhew the ſuperiority of the method I 
propoſe over that now in practice. It 
is a novelty. Very true; and this no- 


velty will not a little diſconcert the 
enemy. 
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every purpoſe of war, as well againſt 
infantry as cavalry, and proper only for 
fighting at a diſtance. If you approach 


kd 


the enemy, the line is too weak, the 


arms too ſhort for a ſhock, and vete- 
rin troops will have a deciſive ſupe- 
riority, Placed behind entrenchments, 
hedges, ditches, &c, which naturally 


offer great advantages, you can make nq 


reſiſtance from the moment the enemy 
attacks them, ſo that unleſs you keep 
him off by your fire, he penetrates 
ſomewhere, and-you muſt abandon the 
whole, or be taken in flank, and cut 
to pieces. | 


To remedy theſe defects, I humbly 


propoſe, that the infantry be ranged four 


deep, and that the fourth rank be armed 
with a Pike eleyen or twelve feet long, 
two feet of which muſt be made of 
ſteel, two inches broad, to cut on each 
ſide, without any hatchet, or croſs bar, 


that it may eaſily paſs through the hedg- 


es. This fourth rank muſt be compoſed 
of the talleſt and ſtrongeſt men, 


4 | This 
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This formation will render the line 
leſs extenſive, ſtronger, and much more 
active, is proper for every operation, and 
particularly adapted to our country, eve- 
ry where incloſed with*/hedges and ditch- 
es. In a plain, no infantry formed in 
the uſual manner can reſiſt its ſhock, 
an inſtant, or even approach your line, 
much leſs if this is placed hehind an 
entrenchment, or hedge. Moreover, if 
you form a battalion or two into ſquares, 
protected by ſome howitzers on the 
flank, no cavalry, however brave, can 
_ overturn them. The three firſt ranks 
protected by a row of Pikes, which 
project before them at Jeaſt five feet, 
will feel the advantage, and ſoon find 
their ſuperiority in whatever ground 
they are attacked, as well as in attack- | 
ng the enemy :—(Plate 3.)—Let an 
experiment be made, the event will 
, ſhew the ſuperiority of the method 1 
propoſe over that now in practice. It 
is a novelty. Very true; and this no- 
velty will not a little diſconcert the 


enemy. 


CHAP. 
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n 


07 the Order of Battle. 


HE order of battle now adopted 

in Europe is in many reſpects de- 
fective and abſurd. The infantry and 
cavalry formed three deep make the 
line ſo very extenſive, that it loſes 
all its activity, which is the ſoul of 
military manceuvres, and alone can 
inſure ſucceſs: inſomuch that it may 
be eſtabliſned as an axiom, that the 
army which moves and marches 
with the greateſt velocity, muſt, from 
that circumſtance alone, finally prevail. 
Our military inſtitutions exclude every 
idea of celerity; hence it is that our 
victories are never complete and deciſive, 
and that our attacks are reduced to ſome 
a particular- 


( 6 ) . 
articular points, which gained or loſt, 
the battle is over; the enemy retires 
generally in good order, becauſe from 
the extent and ſlowneſs of our motions 
we cannot purſue him with any vigour 
he occupies ſome neighbouring hill, and 
we have to begin again. Moreover, the 
poſition of the cavalry in a line on the 
flanks of the infantry, is ſuch, that it re- 
tards the motions of the whole, becauſe 
none can advance unleſs the whole line 
does; beſides it cannot from its ſituation 
there ſupport the infantry, or be ſup- 
ported by it: the moment is loſt before 
you can bring the cavalry where it 1s 
wanted. The reaſon aſſigned for placing 
the cavalry on the flanks is abſurd, vix. 
to cover the flanks of the infantry. === 
Pray, is not the flank of the cavalry 
much weaker than that of the infantry ? 
fince it cannot in any manner form a 
flank to proteQ itſelf, much leſs. will 
it protect the flank of the infantry. 
Three or four battalions, armed with 


5 pikes, 


9 
pikes, and formed into oblong ſquares, 

are the only flank which can effectu- 

ally cover the line againſt infantry or 

cavalry, and they muſt have beſides 

field- pieces, ten or twelve twelve- poun - 

ders, and a few howitzers, (Plate 3.) 


Cavalry muſt never appear but in the 
moment it is brought to action, action be- 
ing the very eſſence of the cavalry, When 
the ground, or other circumſtances, do 
not permit you to bring it to action, it 
muſt be kept back behind the infantry, 
hoſe flanks ſecured as I propoſe, have 
othing to fear, If you think your line 
too weak, though it is much ſtronger than 
ny other formed in the ufual way, let 
very third or fourth battalion in the line 
be formed into ſquares, as thoſe in the 
flanks, and be aſſured nothing can reſiſt 
their, efforts, much leſs overturn and 
break" the line, ee 


* 


28. 
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In th manner our line 18 now formed, 
not a third of the army is engaged, and 
that ſucceſſively; ſo that numbers are of 
no uſe, and only ſerve to retard its mo- 
tions, and increaſe the expence. To re- 
medy theſe defects I would humbly pro- 
poſe, that all the infantry be formed in 


ſuch a manner, that between each batta- 


lion, or regiment an interval of one hun- 
dred and fifty yards be left; behind theſe 


intervals I would have the cavalry placed 


in two lines at a proper diſtance, each 
ſquadron ſeparately, with intervals to ma- 
noœuvre upon. (Plate 3.) 


The firſt advantage reſulting from this 
diſpoſition is, that you may extend your 
line to any length, without any danger» 
The ſecond, that you bring the whole 
into action at once, and though the 
enemy be double the number, you may 
out- flank him, and are in reality ſtronger 
than him, for you attack his whole 
* with ſuperior forces. The third, 


F 4 9 that 
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that the motions of the whole line 
are more rapid, as each regiment or 
battalion moves and acts by itſelf; and 
though ſome may be more advanced 
than others, no inconvenience can 
ariſe from it, becauſe if the enemy 
is imprudent enough to break his line 
to attack ſuch advanced battalion, upon 
the right and left, he will find thoſe 
formed into ſquares to take him on both 
flanks; and if he advances a certain 
length out of his line, you order your 
battalion to ſtop, or om retire d la de- 
bandade, and in that inſtant you order 
ſome of your ſquadrons to move forwards 
thro' the intervals, full gallop, and charge 
pell-mell, as one horſeman acting in this 
manner has more real activity than ſe- 
venty who advance and attack in a line 
as uſual. I ſaw once three hundred 
Horſe attack a column of ſeven or eight 
thouſand foot in this way, which they 
defeated and diſperſed in three or four 
minutes, The fourth advantage is, that 


if 


40S. 
if your line 1s broke in ſome places, the 
enemy cannot avail himſelf of the dif- 
order, becauſe your cavalry advances, 
and gives the infantry time to recover. 
The fifth, that if your infantry breaks 
that of the enemy in any point, then 
advance your firſt line of cavalry to 
attack and diſperſe it, the whole 
moving forwards rapidly at the ſame 
time, which will infallibly produce a ge- 
neral ſlaughter, and your victory is com- 
plete and deciſive. The laſt, advantage 
of this order of battle, which I ſhall men- 
tion, is, that it is general, and equally 
adapted to every ſpecies of country, when 
an army can act in the leaſt. In an open 
country you combine the action of ca- 
valry, with that of the infantry, and 
heavy artillery. In a cloſe country, where 
an extenſive line cannot be formed, the: 
original formation of the troops enables 
you to act ſeparately, as the ground may 
require, by corps, detachments, bri- 
| gages. 
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gades, or regiments, and that always 
with ſuperior vigour and activity. It 
is peculiarly adapted to our country; I 
hope, therefore, it will be received and 
. _ on the en occaſion. 
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CHAP. VI 
Of the general Method of making War. 


UR armies, however numerous, are 
united in one body formed in two 

or three lines. Between this army and 
that of the enemy, at a certain diſtance, 
the light troops, very often amount- 
ing to twenty thouſand men, form ano- 
ther army, which 1s called a chain to 
obſerve the enemy, prevent his coming 
upon you unawares, and cover the march 
of the grand army. Sometimes alſo de- 

tachments of them are ſent to eſcort your 
convoys, or to cover a certain diſtrict. 
while the army acts on another line. Theſe 
light troops, though very numerous, they 
conſider only as mere ſcouts to obſerve 


the 
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the enemy, inſomuch that on a day of 
battle they are not to be found, and ſel- 
dom or ever take part in the action. 
Whether you adyance to the enemy, or 
the enemy comes to you, the light troops 
diſperſe to the right and left, and you 
hear no more of them till the next day. 


Why on ſuch occaſions they do not form 


to the right and left of the army, at a 


convenient diſtance, and attack the ene- 


my on the flanks, is to me as incon- 
ceivable, as the uſe now made of them 
appears ridiculous and abſurd. Four or 


five hundred men, including one hun- 
dred huſſars, diſtributed into ſmall par- 
ties in the woods, behind the hedges, 
near the high roads, would obſerye the 


enemy much better than ten thouſand 
men. The motions of ſuch a body as 


that of an army of light troops, are too 


flow, and always before the eyes of the 


enemy, ſo that he can mark them, and 
make ſome capital manceuvres without 


your knowledge. Whereas af chain of 
| ſmall 
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ſmall parties going every where, unite 
or diſperſe in a moment, and are always 
inviſible, ſo that it is impoſſible for the 
enemy to make any kind of movement 
without your having timely notice. 


The great defect of the preſent me- 


thod of acting is, that however nume- 
rous your army may be, if it is formed 
in one body, your motions are extremely 
ſlow. Secondly, the enemy may direct 
his march ſo that he outflanks you. 
Thirdly, you muſt have a great body of 
troops between you and him to watch 
his motions. Fourthly and finally, by 
marching againſt him in a line whoſe 


direction is perpendicular to his front, 


you cannot out- flank him. To remedy 
theſe very capital defects, I would beg 
leave to propoſe another mode of diſtri- 
buting the troops of which our army 


is compoſed. 
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In order to explain what I have to ſay 
on this ſubject, I muſt premiſe, Firſt, 
that a man or body of men, as an army, 
can defend themſelves. only in front ; 
_ conſequently, if you can attack them on 
either, or both flanks, you will eafily 
beat them, and much more ſo if you 
come upon them. in the rear. Hence 
it is that Nature points out the danger, 
and raiſes that Panic with which an army 
is ſeized when the men apprehend that 
they are attacked in the rear; conſcious 
of their weakneſs, they generally fly in 
confuſion. Sometimes thę face of the 
country obliges an enemy to contract his 
front, as when he comes upon you in 
columns: then the moment is favourable 
to attack him, before he has time to 
form his line. Sometimes by your 

_ throwing up ſome Redoubts* before 

* I muſt obſerve here that a body of men will 
raiſe a ſufficient number of Redoubts to cover them- 


ſelves in eight hours; and that they will compleat 
the work in ſix, if they are provided with faſcines or 


faggots. 


y our 


( 

your front, (Plate 3). he is obliged 
to break his line, and to advance in 
columns: this likewiſe is an. occaſion to 
attack him with advantage. Both are, 
© however, too generally neglected. Men 
for the moſt part fix on a given ſpot to 


aght, which they will not quit, 6 


though the enemy ih his progreſs gives 
many opportunities to ſucceſsful attack. 
They make their arrangements on 
paper, and by the ſlowneſs of their 
movements abide by them, being utter- 


ly unable to form and execute new diſ- 


poſitions, as circumſtances may require. 


Beſides the circumſtances juſt men- 
tioned, which force an enemy to contract 
his front, there is a method of extend- 
ing yours, ſo that you may always 


out-flank him, though he be much ſu- | 


perior in number. If you can farm on 
a portion of a circle, whole branches pro- 
ject beyond his flanks, and the enemy 
perſiſts in advancing within that circle, 

or 
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or temains in a line as uſual, while 
you extend yours in a curve, ſo that you 
come on either, or both his flanks, it 
is evidefit that if you attack him in that 
diſpoſition, he muſt be beat (Plate 3.) 
F therefore propoſe that your army 
be divided always in five parts, three 
placed in the centre, one fifth on the 
right, the remaining fifth on the left, 
and each advanced more or leſs, as the 
nature of the ground permits. They 
muſt not be behind the enemy, and 
able to be cut off, as happened to the 
Pruſſians at Maxen, unleſs the whole 
of your army is oppoſed to the enemy's 
flank ; then indeed you may place one or 
both corps nearly behind him, if the 
ground is advantageous. They muſt 
however, wherever poſted, have ſome 
certain and ſecure retreat, otherwiſe you 
expoſe them to great riſk, and perhaps 
to utter ruin and deſtruction. 


The 
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The advantages ariſing from this diſ- 
| tribution of the troops are many. Firſt, 
In whatever ground you act it is equally 
applicable. Secondly, The motions of 
the whole army are more ſimple and 
quicker. Thirdly, The enemy can make 
no manceuvres without your knowledge. 
Fourthly, Whether he advances to the 
right or left, (for he cannot without 
expoſing his army to the moſt imminent 


danger, advance againſt your centre,) 


your corps, which he is-attacking, may 
fall back, or be ſupported by the centre, 

while the other attacks the flank oppo- 
ſite to it. If the enemy keeps his ground 
and waits your attack, then you act 
againſt both his flanks at the ſame time ; 


or by lengthening your line to the be 


or left, encloſe his flank while you 
attack his front. In ſhort, while you 


can force him to act within a portion 


of a circle, the victory is yours. This 
method, I repeat it, is general, equally 
proper for all caſes; but more particu- 
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larly advantageous, and eyen neceflary 
for a defenſive war, 


Every army acts upon two lines, that 
on which it ſtands, and that which. is 
drawn from the poſt it occupies, to the 
province jt means to cover, or the places 
from whence it draws its ſubfiſtences. 
An army acting offenſiyely, departs from 
a given point where its aepdrs are lodged, 
and goes tp a given point in the enemy's 
country. It 15 often and indeed gene- 
rally adyiſeable for thoſe on the de; 
fenſive to avoid a battle; becauſe the 
conſequenges are, or may be fatal. But it 
does not follow that you are to remain in- 
active: what is then to be done? The an- 


ſwer is obvious. The centre muſt occupy 


ſome advantageous poſt, ſtrongly fortified, 
while the two corps or wings muſt act 
day and night on the enemy's line of ope- 
rations, . If this 1s executed with vigour, 
he will ſoon be reduced to the neceſſi ity of 
attacking your centre, which you may 


4 


( avoid 


- 1 | 
avoid by taking a new poſition, and gain 
time or wait for it, while the two 
wings attack his flanks during the action; 
or elſe he muſt fall back to be nearer 
his depdrs, or finally ſend ſtrong corps 
_ againſt yours; and as theſe retire not on 
your army, he loſes his time and labour. 
By this diſpoſition of your troops you 
cover your country effectually, and pre- 
vent the enemy from advancing towards 
your centre. The further he advances the 
more danger he runs; for his line of ope- 
rations will be the longer and the leſs 
eaſy to be guarded. If, on the con- 
trary, you act offenſively, the enemy 
may find a thouſand ſtrong camps, from 
whence you cannot force him by any 
attack on his front; but if you act by 
corps, as I propoſe, and direct your | 
march on either flank, which enables 
you to act on his line of operation, you 
will in a few days force him to abandon 
his camp, and fight you on your own 
terms, or abandon the country. If he 
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permits you to approach him, you may 
not only force him to abandon the coun- 
try, but oblige him to retire in a given 
direction. I do not therefore underſtand 
a General where he ſays, the enemy was 
poſted in ſuch a manner that he could 
not be forced. I admit it could not per- 
haps be done by attacking his front; but 
unleſs his ſubſiſtence grows under his 
feet, he may be forced to abandon any 
camp, if you act on his flanks and line 
of operation, which he cannot prevent 
but by taking another poſition. 
\ 

The march of an army is juſtly con- 
ſidered as one of the moſt capital ope- 
rations in the art of war ; I ſhall there- 
fore beg leave to point out the principles 
on which it is to be formed. 


Fe Firſt, That it be executed in the leaſt 
tune poſſible. 


Secondly, 


(0882) 
. Secondly, That the columns may be 
formed into a line with the greate 
facility. | | OY 5 


It follows from hence, that if the 
whole line, or lines, could march in front 
from one camp to another, this would 
be the moſt perfect way of marching, 
becauſe no time would be loſt in forming 
the columns for the march, or in replac- 
ing them in a line. Every officer will con- 
ceive that I mean a common march, when 
you advance in front towards the ene- 
my: for if you move on his flanks, you 
have nothing to do but to make the army, 
as it ſtands in two or three lines, march 
on its right or left; then you are in order 
of battle, by a ſimple movement to the 
right or left, on the ground where you 
ſtand. But as no country is ſufficiently 
open for an army to advance in a line, 
for any conſiderable diſtance, you muſt of 
courſe break that line, and march in ſeve- 
ral columns. The more numerous theſe 


columns 
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columns are, the better | for the reaſons 
above mentioned. The worſt of all con- 


ſequently, is that when you can march 


in one column only, becauſe it ſuppoſes 
the whole army is in a defile, and 


expoſed to be cut in pieces by very 


few men, who occupy the ground 
through which ſuch a column is paſſing. 
This muſt be the caſe with the French, 
if they attempt to penetrate into this 


country, as appears from the deſcription 


we have given of it. 
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The MILITARY Roaps from PLYMOUTH to LoNDON. 


Diſt. in Miles. _ Diſt, in Miles, 
ſdetw.ſ from | —Thetw.[from? 
Prywourn, PE. 2 
Jo Ridgewa r | 
72 Bridge 0 74 | | | 
Woodland 2F | 10 
Ivy BRIDSE. 14 112 [IVvY BaIDSE to 
Wrangalin 3411 $ Wonton | 53 | 27 
Brent Iz | 16 ||Totneſs © | 4F | 21 
Harburton 2z | 19 {|Newton Buſhel 1112 33 
Dean 23 | 213||Red Lyon ' 23 | 35% 
Buckford + | 22 [HALL DOWN 62 | 42 
Aſbbur ton 3 | 25 ||Kenford WS 
Beckington 34 | 284\[Alphington = 4 
Chudleigh s | 33Fj|[ExETER Iz 1 48 
Shillingford 72 | 41 | 
-ExErerR 24434 EXETER to 
Honiton Clyſt 4 | 47 Heavy Tree 1 | 44E 
Rochbere 24 40 Biſhops Clyſt 32 | 48 
Honiton Bridge | 63 | 56 [Newton Poplar 1 7z | 555 
Honiton 3+ | 59E||Sidford | 21 58 
Offwell 3463 [Cullyford 726584 
AXMINSTER 6 | 69 || Lyme 63 | 72 
m_ 2 | ;r ||Shaderton 2 74 
Street | 45 1” 1 
Crewkherne 67 82 [Chidiock 44784 
Haſilbeer | 2z 84 || Bridport 124187 
Eaſt Chirnock 2287 | 
Weſt Coker © 15 882 Stapleton 10 { gr 
Yeovil 3 | 9i5||DoxcnesTER '| 5 96 
Babylon Hill 1. | 92 2 ; 
Sherborn 4E | 97 ||Piddle River 44 100 
Milborn Port 1 99 2 _ 1 : 
Stour Weſt-over | 67 10 Milford | 4 logs 
Stour Eaſt-oyer 21 1084 | 
Shafiſhury | 4 124 | Blandford { 8 [r1 23 
6 1132 | 
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The Military Roads from PLYMOUTH to Lonpo. 
Diſt. in Miles. | Diſt. in Miles, 
betw.| from ""Tberw.j from 
| places| Plym || places] Plym. 
White Street Hill 4 11720 
Fovent Hut 3z [121 || Woodyates Inn 123 | 126% 
Over the, Plain by | 
the Race Ground | 55 1264 || Coombe 8 1334 
Mount Harman Hill } 3 {12 © 
SALISBURY, 24 1314 SALISBURY, 311364 
St. Thomas's Bridge | 334 [13 5 | | . 
The Hut 132 [13 1 — — — 
Lobcock's Corner 2 1402 Lobcock's Corner to | 
Middle Wallop 2 1424 Stockbridge 17 1147 
Andover 7 |1493||Sutton 7 11 54 
Hutſborn 44 [1532 [Cranburn 1 | vhs 
Whitchurch 24 | 150+|| The Three Burrows 3 | 158 
Overton 3z 160 || Popham Lane 35 | 162 
Wotton 5x 116 $2 h 
Bafing floke 23 |168 || Baſing/loke 6 | 168 
Newnham 4 172 | — — 
Hook I [173 |[|[SALISBURY to | 
Murrel Green 15 1744 Alderbury 32 | r35L 
Hartley Row 32 (178 || Whaddon 2 [1 364 
Hartford Bridge 1 179 White Pariſh 37 1 593 
Blackwater 5 184 [Cos Field Gr. 1 | 140 
Golden Farmer 3 187 || Heath Poſt 6 1463 
Bagſbot | r 1188 || Ramſey | 24149 
Bagſhot Heath 7 1914 Enfield 4 163 
New England Inn 1 1934 Hurſley 4 1 
Egham | 34 I 904 Pitt = | 1558 
- Staines Turnpike x 1974 [WINCHESTER 13 157 
Staines | I | 198=|| Magdalen Houſe 14 | 168: 
Belfont 3z 202E || Sewers Bridge 5 1163 
The Powder Mills | 1+ 2034 4rlesford r [164 
Hownſlo 2 2053 Bighton 2 166 
Brentford 24 2083 Alton 8 174 
Turnham Green 2 2103] Bentley Green 1 T2199 
Hammerſmith 1 2114 Farnban. 4 183 
Kenfington 24 [214 || Frimley 8 191 
LONDON. 14 [275 U Bagſbot 4 11954 
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Military Road from Pokr SMOUTH #0 LonpoNn. 
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